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• , Introduction 

The central concern of this study has been the development and testing of a 
typology of adult education programs which take place In university residential centers. 
Heretofore there has been no framework available to describe or define programs, to 
distinguish among various programs or to relate them to each other In any systematic 
way. Opinions about programs range from the position that every program is unique, 
to the position that all programs are basically the same. Thus, the major task of the 
present study was to discover, inductively. If somewhere In between these two 
positions, there were a way of grouping programs, at some level of generality, which 
would result in a minimal number of meaningful program types. For the purpose of 
this investigation an adult education program was defined as ah organized group 
activity, involving, temporary residence at the study site as a planned part of the 
activity, which Is designed to Increase the knowledge, isklll, or sensitivity of 
individual adults; or to accomplish a task, or create a product, through group effort. 

Purppses of the Study 

The major purpose of this s^tudy was to develop Inductively a typology (or frame- 
work) of adult education programs which would provide for the systematic description, 
definition, and classification of the activities which take place in university centers 
for continuing education. A second purpose of the study was to field-test the typology 
and Its elements. 

' The Questions of the Study 

The foregoing purposes were pursued within the guidelines of two sets of 

I 

general questions. First, can a typology of adult education programs be developed? 



t ‘ . , 

Many .adult educators seem to think that each program (l.e. , each conference, seminar, 

or workshop) is unigue. On the other hand, there are programs which seem to be very 
* * • . ♦ 

Similar to other programs, and very unlike others. There appear to be characteristics 

(dr elements) which are common to many programs, but it has not been at all^lear 

what elements distinguish one kind of program from another kind. The problem, then. 

Is to Identify, describe, and define clearly such elements through Inductive processes, 

trying at the same time to be aware of the many different potential elements suggested 

In an existing literature which is largely descriptive in nature. In addition, the elements. 

must be related to each other in a systematic way, which will help to increase our 

understanding of educational programs. The ultimate goal of the study was to relate 

whole programs to each other in a similar systematic manner. 

Second, to what extent does the typology satisfy certain criteria which should 

be met by a valid classification scheme of the. nature described in the discussion above? 

♦ . . 
Specifically, can other investigators and practitioners use the typology and its elements 

with predictable results? Does the typology (or its elements) suggest new relationships, 

questions, and hypotheses about programs which can be tested? Are the typology and 

its elements sufficiently comprehensive that all programs can be described and assigned 

to its various classes? Are the typology and its elements consistent with existing 

research results? And, to what extent are the typology and its elements accepted by 

workers in the field of residential adult education? These questions will be answered 

by subjecting the typology and its elements to a rigorous series of tests to determine 

the extent to which the criteria are met. 
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/ ' ’ ‘ ^ ' • ' ' 

^ I ill::: . ; Methodology of the Study . . • 

. • . * ♦ ’ • ■ . 

V rr :- The first task of the study . was the . selection. and .development of an adequate 

, / 

^ rnethodology and research design. which would fulfill and_incorporate the theoretical 
^^'nd methodological bases, and. requirements of the Inyestlgation. The general frame- 

• . • 4M . • 

'''^‘^rk selected for developing the typology has been described Iprenz as ”the . 
^%lasslcal three steps of indnctlve science: collecting the. bas^ 

^-"sifyihg it systematically^ and abstracting lawfuln_e.^ss;, this prp-, 

ii'ic^^was termed tnductive7analys.is in this investigation and focussed upon a^'hollstlc, " 
— impFessionistic study of programs, with a view, toward. sorting them into groupings of 
^‘Seemingly similar programs .rv This was fpllowed_ by an ^'elemeiit|l analysis •' of the 
• groupings of programs in. which specific program elements or indicators were identified 
through intensive analysis of individual .progra ms within each group . The concluding 
■ • step was a “synthesis,'' a re-combining of the program elements in order to define, 
i .-describe, and organize systematically the several program types into the typology. . 



Pilot Study 

This three-step process was employed in a pilot study, which was conducted, 
to determine the feasibility of the InvestlgationV to^dentify inductively specific ‘ 



elements of pfogHms, and to test and refine dert^^^ aspects oTthe study design. The 






IT S tiSr Oik w • m **!»*,. * O ^ «i=< * iSf 1 

• study attempted to focus as directly as possible on the known educfeitive aspects of 
programs which could be clearly identified. In this phase three program elements 



(objectives, interaction patterns, and time) were developed from an inductive analysis 



of 16 programs conducted at the University of Chicago Center for Continuing Education. 
Once proven useful, the three-step inductive process was also utilized in the analysis 
of program data. 

^Konrad Lorenz, "Gestalt Perception as Fundamental to Scientific Know- 
ledge, " translated by Charlotte Ghurye, General Systems, Seventh Yearbook of the 
Society for General Systems Research (Ann Arbor: Society for General Systems Repearch, 
1962), p. 38. 
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' \ Definition of Key Terms and Concepts 

A number of specific terms, concepts, and principles were identified and 
defined as a result of the pilot study and are as follows. In classification theory, 
a iJtEg is a phenomenon or object that exhibits the characteristic qualities of.a kind, 
group, or class of those objects or phenomena; it serves as a representative or 
model specimen. 1 Therefore, a program type, for purposes of this study, is a de- 
scription of an educational program which serves as a model specimen; it is based 
'on fflpqram elements and their organizing orincinlA... a program element is a component 



or constituent part of a whole program.^ An organizing orlncinle is a concept or rule ' 
which furnishes the basis for expanding (logically extending) and systematizing program 
elements and program types, a IzEsleatis defined as a classification scheme ordered 



and arranged on the basis of an organizing principle or on the basis of a set of organ! 
zing principles . 3 The typology of adult nni-rr-it-,- rr - hi 1 

centers developed in this study, therefore, consists of several program types . each 
ordered and arranged in relation to the other prpgram types on the basis of a -set of 
organizing principles, and each serving as a representative specimen for one or 
another kind of program. To illustrate similarities and differences, and to bring 
together those types of programs which are related to each other, the various program 
grouped together in classes, which consist of one to four program types. 
Each class represents different levels of the typology. 



^Ox ford English Dictionary (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1933), XL, 556. 
^ Oxford English Dictionary , m, 82. ■ 



^uavidR. Krathwohl, Benjamins. Blooth, and Bertram B. Masia 
Taxonomy of Educational Objectives; Handbo o k II: Affective Domain (-Ncl York- 
David McKay Company, 1964), p. 11. ’ 



T 






Since there were an unknown number of potential program elements and 



organizing principles/ the determination of these might have been arbitrary*. To 
avoid tMs possibility, four guiding principles , which also became characteristics 
of the typology/ were adapted from Bloom to guide the investigator in the selection 

• T • w . * ».. >• .... t ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

of program elements and organizing principles , and the establishment of the pro- 



gram.types. . To insure that in its final form the typology was easily understood and 
4 xsed, it was checked against thd guiding principles at each step in the deve-lopment 



'. C :z r-»^\ -- 



.procedure. The four guiding principles are: (1) the typology is based on educational 
.distinctions ; ( 9 .) it is logically developed; (3) it is descripti ve; and (4) it is set 
-at a jevel of generality where loss by fragmentation is not too great. ^ 

"S^eleCtion of Respondents and Data Gollection.. : s 3 : c; 

In order to provide a comprehensive study of as many kinds of programs as 
possible, a list of all known residential centers in’the United States was compiled. 
Four university or college centers plus- the University of Chicago Genter-for Continuing 
Education were selected to provide data ”bh“th'e^a sis of the diversity of programs con- 
"" ducted cbllectiv^^ the centefs." Three were* large/ year-ground operations, -with 

«• * , ■ s « ' 

‘ mu.Hi- purpose, broadly ba programs? two operated smaller programs which were 
^unique in “purpos'd ahd Ibca tion . ^ -I-n addition^" the- centers. met:these criteria: (1) 
each center was located in the United States East of the Continental Divide; (2) 
"individual staff members were Involved in the planning and conduct of programs; 

(3) the staff consisted of at least two persons who were willing to spend six to ten 
hours providing data; (4) individuals were on the staff for most or all of the period 



1-BenjaminS. Bloom Taxonomy of Educational Oblectives ; 

Handbook 1: Cognit i ve Domain (New York; Longmans, Green and Co., 1956), 
X3^.X5# ‘ ^ 

— 5 "“ 
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under stud/, July 1965 through June 1966; (5) not more than one center was located 

In any given geographical area. Some 480 programs were conducted in these centers 

# * 

during the study period, and data were actually collected, on 425 programs (there were 
Insufficient data on 55 programs). Utilizing an Instrument incorporating the three . 

program elements identified in the pilot study, the investigator described 226 programs 

* « 

^conducted at the Chicago Center and four program directors and 11 conference co*" 
ordinators described 199 programs at the other four centers. 

An interview was conducted with each of the four program directors and with the 
most experienced coordinators in each of three centers . An interview was also conducted 
with each of the four professors of adult education who have published materials on 
adult education methods and techniques or residential programs. 

Data Analysis and Testing 

The data on the total of 425 programs were analyzed by the investigator and in- 
ductively sorted into twelve hierarchically ordered program types, which comprise the 
typology of adult education programs. 

Following the analysis, the three program elements and the typology were tested . 
by determining the extent to which they met five criteria; communicability, compre- 
hensiveness, usefulness, consistency, and acceptance. Data for testing the typology 
and its elements included the following: a test-retest reliability procedure; a test of 
objectivity; eleven interviews as noted above; and a review of relevant research and 
theoretical literature. 

Development of the Tvpoloav 

This portion of the study was directed essentially at the first question raised 
earlier: can a typology of adult education programs in university residential centers 



be 4e\^eloped through Inductive processes? 

-r. sr During the pilot study three program elements emerged and were labelled inter- 
action/ objectives, and timing. Interaction is a bi-polar element and is based on 
tfie 4ow of direct communication among all actors in the learning situation. It 
e^^ists of eight kinds, of interaction,, and at one end of. th.e continum is a didactic., 
•i^ture-type situation in which teachers have full responsibility for carrying on the 
tearhing situation and students listen passively. At the dialectical pole of the 



continuum,communicatian. flows among all present, responsibility for the activity 
f^fs on all present,, and each person has opportunity for .extensive participation. 
The interaction element draws- upon Ginther's bi-polar conception of the field of 



programming,^ and is described in Appendix I. . . - 

The element objectives as utilized in this study was an adaptation of the 
cognitive and affective domains of the Taxonomy of Educational Objectives, ^ The 
two hierarchical domains were divided into three levels; low, middle, and high levels 
of objectives and both cognitive and affective objectives were included at each level 



as Indicated in Appendix II. 

The program element time is a pervasive and Important element that was used 






in several ways in the study. . First, it was used to determine the length in, hours, of 






each Interaction session, with the result that it was possible to calculate the 



proportion of total program time that was devoted to each of the eight different kinds 
of interaction. The proportion of time \n a program for any given interaction pattern 
may range from zero per cent to 100 per cent, and time therefore became an Integral 



' " I 

Ijohn R. Ginther, "A Conceptual Model for Analyzing Instruction," in Programme.d, 
Instruction in Medical Education, ed. Jerome P. Lysaught (Rochester, N.Yo*. The 
Rochester Clearinghouse , University of Rochester, 1965). 

2Bloom, Taxonomy; Handbook I; and Krathwohl, Bloom and Masla, Taxonomy ; 
Handbook II. 
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Parto the interaction element. Second, It was used to determine the total length 

Of each program In hours and da.s, with the result that empirical differences 
between a number of program types were identified. Third, time was Important in 
• relating sessions to each other with regard to Intensity of content and experiences 

and sequence Of activities. 

D.U, o. p.«™, 

indue, V.,, ,U„. ■ 

Pn.i»m .m. »h.dh „„„,d b. ,.,,o.u, 

jr.. t,b. ,b„ a..crtb.d b, th. In».m„,„ 1 „ 1,1 „b,.„i„, 

(b) ior™, (b, i, „d (b, u«. x»o bth.r fie,„ 

•nd (b, .rticulatlbn ». 

aralyld ,M „„b,i ^ dB.„„,,Mi„g 

programs. 

n „,,b. „pob,„ u p,..«,.d bd,o„. .„d 

buit, . d..M„,„ l,b.H„ b,,„ n„„bM ,b 1^.,^ 

* 

A.^ynopsis o f the Typology cf 
jMucation Programs 

gLass fl; flcqiHsition and Pomprehe n.slnn of Information nr'gnn,„id.,^.^n.' 

days long. The average program is about 1 . 4 



^ The program formats, which are ref inoH ,b„..,u. .. , 

patterns, are ordered by three oraLIIw 1 °f the Interaction 

within the program formats; (2) the passtv^n^^^^^' n ^ communication 

(3) the responsibility of teachers anrf activeness of the student; and 

combining of these three p^nciples resu'lts^f^ carrying out the activity. The 
or teacher-centered pole, to a dialectical or 'slXt-cTtlre'd 
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A. 2 



— -■ 



6 T-'i’ -£ *5 C ' 



Introductory Instmctional Program. — An instructional program 
systematically presenting a carefully defined bcdy of basic 
• knowledge (principles) to students who have a minimum of 
previous formal study. The program format may vary con- 
siderably, and involve lectures, panels,, sub-group work 
sessions, and occasional independent study. The sequence 
^of activities is carefully planned to provide progressive and 
developing experiences for, students. The average program 
-. is about 4. 5 days long. , ' 



Ar3".-- Exploratory Program . r:-Exploration or discussion of a problem 
a general audience. Both lectures and discussion op x^r- 
~ -tunities are provided. Articulation between sessions is greater 

than in A.l. The average program is about 1.6 days long. 

prcprc:-;. . - 7 - ..... .... , . ■' , 

Class B: Application of Knowledge to Particular Situations 

, B . 1 . Advanced Instructional Program . — An in s truct iona 1 progra m 
■ in which the student acquires understanding of a body of 
. basic knowledge and skills in applying that knowledge. The 

- “ ■ student often has extensive practical experience and perhaps 

a little formal study of the subject. The greater emphasis 
“ ' here on-application distinguishes this program from A. 2. 

Lectures and group discussions are split about equally in the 
. program format. Students often have independent tasks to perform. 
The sequence of activities is planned carefully to provide 
■•'.'"■progressive and developing experiences for students. The 
average program is about 3.7 days long. 



B.2. Organizational .Meeting. — The purpose of this meeting is to 
make decisions or solve problems pertinent to the on-going 
activities or purpose. of the organization. The program format, 
includes both didactic and dialectical interaction processes. 
Typical activities Include lectures or reports with frequent 
„ disc uss ion from th e aud ience; also included are committee 
meetings. ArtrcuIattOTi between session-s- is usually not 
J-. . 1 :great, and often is based upon parliamentary procedure. 

The average length of programs is about 1.6 days. 

B.3. Problem-Solving Program. — Discussion or exploration of a 
problem by means of the discussion. This program differs 
from A. 3 in that the participants here are more actively 

working for answers. Mostly dialectical or discussion 

processes are used, with occasional analytical speeches. 

One session clearly provides the basis for subsequent 
:.“r • sessions, although not quite to the extent necessary in 

instructional programs such as A. 2 and B.l. The average 
length of programs is about 1.7 days.^ 







Class n? 



. n jl ^ . QrQtandina Hu man Beh n r Pr^'^rnm An • 

In which individuals try to underst2nrf"ti, * J'^tsnsive program 

better through the experience of Interaction with other Socle 

oSur WM, dialectical, and uses the fSe-toTce ’ 

I more iSSed^wSShr Progressively, and in 

tahes sopLs^ SS 7 ‘bSSSr dSr ^71.2:' ‘ke 

average program is about 2.9 days long. P Phases. The 



Jnalysis or Kypl oratton of Ritiiationo 



^ ‘ """ discussion of 

othZ uS o7" 7 seguence of events, though 

the first case 7a I" 

befor^SvinStrtSe 7e7t^SsS7n "7h 

about 2 . 0 days long. The average program is 

®5^®t®>"atic exploration and 
the constituent T involving Identification of 

by a grourShiSTo7es 7 situation. Undertaken 

on what happens in earirer 2ss7L t 7 
is about 1.9 days long .The average program 



C.2. 



Class D; 



JE he Synthesis nr .Creation of Plnnc nn p^rri„pt - 



D.l. 



D.2. 



-The goal of this program is • 
research d 7 * ^ questions or hypotheses for further 

is about 3.8 days. ^ length of programs 

-.-participants in this kind of 

or combining a number°of^element7l7™^ synthesizing 

a new curriculum, a pla^n^ £r =n!tnd fo ^ iSa^^ = 
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• processes urmally involve a great deal of discussion activities, 

but may include some lectures. Participants are highly knowl- 
edgeable about the content of the plan. As in C.2 articulation 
is based on a problem-solving process. The average length 
of programs is about 2.3 days. 

Class E: Integration of Personal Values Program 

To achieve, in the individual, the integration of personal 
values in one or more aspects of his life. Interaction 
processes involve lecture, discussion, and independent 
study. Articulation between learning activities is high 
with special attention being focussed on reinforcement 
and progressive development of the individual. The 
average length of programs is about 4.2 days. 

The jajor classes of the typology are based upon the objectives of the programs 



and are ordered hierarchically according to the complexity of behavioral objectives. 

* A. . . 

Class' A is the lowest level of the typology. and emphasizes simple cognitive be- 
haviors. Each higher (or more complex) level includes the behaviors of levels below 



It. 



Within each of the five major classes the program types are ordered on a 



continuum according to their program formats (which are composed of both the 
Interaction and time elements). Program types in Class A tend to exhibit a variety 
of program formats because the lower level objectives appear to be able to be 



achieved by a variety of interaction processes. Conversely, program types in 



Classes, B, C, D, and E tend to have principally dialectical formats because 
the higher level objectives appear to require a considerable amount of active 
participant involvement. The distribution of programs among the program types 
Is shown in Table 1 . 
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table 1 

distribution of programs among the program 

N=425 



TYPES 




Type of 
Program 



A.:l 
A. 2 

A. 3 

B. l 
B.2 
B.3 



164 

87 

39 

44 

9 

22 



Type of 
Program 

B. 4 

C. l 

C. 2 

D. l 
D.2 
E 

Unclassified 



5 

3 

14 

4 
24 

3 

7 



To demonstrate further some of the empirical differences 



among the program types. 



iU...r.Uv. ,,, 

Tf P. » . 1 is ,1,. M„„„, p, a. . ___ 

m.)or purpo„ „„ 

APTO-Mly 54S physMsa m.M Ih. 

i e or six simultaneous paper reading sessions each morning and afternoon, 

«ith each research paper lasting 10 to 30 minutes, and each followed b, five to ^ 
ten minutes of questions. 



In contrast, the "Cross-National Conference 



is an example of Program Type D.l. The 



on Childhood and. Adolescence” 



(1) to originate proposals and develop 
hood and adolescence on the 



major purposes of this conference 



were 



concrete plans for joint research in child- 
cross-national level, and (2) to exchange information 
among researchers about projects now in progress. The program lasted eight days 
With 30 research sociologists, psychologists, educational psychologists, and 



human development specialists from eight countries. They were assisted by 11 

recorders and research assistants, and by 12 guest experts who attended one or 
. • * 

two sessions each. There was one daily General Sossion (total of eight hours 
during the conference), and the. balance of the time was spent in small .working 
groups. Each group worked, on a special problem defined in advance. At other 
times individuals did library research or prepared reports and manuscripts. The 

Conference papers were compiled into a comprehensive report and published in book 

form. 

The answer to the question of whether a typology can be developed , is , yes , 
one can be developed. Twelve program types, ordered hierarchically according 
to organizing principles, are described in the foregoing discussion. The typology 
is based on educational distinctions . reflects logical coherence, and is descriptive 
at a level of generality such that individual programs may be easily recognized in 
terms of the program types. 



Do the Typology and its Elements 
Satisfy Five Validation Criteria? 

‘ This question focusses on the extent to which the typology of twelve 
_P?? 9 ram types, with its program elements, meets five criteria established to test 
the validity of the scheme. The criteria, communicability, comprehensiveness, 
usefulness, consistency, and acceptance, were identified in a review of social 
sciepce theory and research literature on the development of classification schemes. ^ 



^Bloom, Taxonomy; Handbook I. pp, 17-24; see also Paul F. Lazarsfeld and 
Allen H. Barton, "Qualitative Measurement in the Social Sciences: Classification, 
Typologies, and Indices," in The Policy Sciences . ed. Daniel Lerner and Harold 
D. Lasswell (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1951), pp. 157, 163-65; and 
Coolie Verner, A^Gonceptual Scheme for the Identification and Glassification of Pro- 
cesses for Adult Education (Chicago; Adult Rdnnatinn Agfinniat «r>n 1962). 



V 



' • Communicability 

.hlch . „r.„, ^ ^ 

.«.>■., ,h.toe. J ».«„.„ „„.6,„,, 

«itt to. „„ n, , 

tocHton ., ^ es. 0 p„ o.„, o, tt. o..„, ,n .d«„„., ,h. .,„^„ 

. “■" ■>' "“ ™*“ >« -I-.". ..d 12.5 par ..„ 

o..h.pto.« l.„„-.d, IK. to. dtoto p,..«, 

»«« S6.3 » ,2. 2 ,., „, ,,, 7. 7 ,. 31. 2 p„ 

0». in .d,...„, ..23.0p„c.„i„„„..,„„^„,.,^„,,^ 

> t..t „, obJ.o,M„, i„ 

coordinators) described the same programs resultert (n a 

H uyiams, resulted In agreements on the same 

category ranging from 50. 0 per cent for four nairc r,t ■ ^ 

cenr lor tour pairs of judges , to 83 . 3 per cent for 

one pair. Collectively, the fudges placed 65.4 per cent of the programs In the same 

categories, 25.0 per cent In adjacent categories and 9.6 per cent In non-ad, acent 
categories. 

The results of the pn^cedure. uescrlbed above and Interviews with coordinators 

program directors and professors of adult education, which were used to test com- ' 

munlcablllty, indicated that the elements of the typology 
understood and appropriately applied by the 



were apparently clearly 



respondents. It was concluded, there- 

ic, to ,h. 

established for the study. 



as 



Comprehensiveness 

£ smprehen s.iv eness was defined In this study as (a) 



the extent to which 



all programs can be described by using the program elements, and (b) the extent 
to which all programs so described can be classified within the typology. By 

t 

using the three program elements, conference directors and coordinators and the 
Investigator, were able to describe 425 programs, or 88.5 per cent, of the 480 pro- 
grams conducted in the five centers during the period studied. The balance of the 

w ' V 

programs (N=55) were not described because of insufficient information about either 
objectives, interaction patterns, or time schedule, 

I 

The investigator was able to classify, within the twelve program types that 
constitute the typology, 418, or 98.3 per cent, of the 425 programs described by 
the conference personnel. Only seven programs could not be classifieej| within one 
of the twelve program types because information about their program objectives 
was not sufficiently precise. 

Persons interviewed were in general agreement that the program elements could 
be used to describe all residential programs, although some thought that the elements 
were better able to describe highly structured programs than loosely structured pro- 
grams. Respondents w€$re not able to suggest specific programs that could not be 
described by using the three program elements, and all but one respondent thought 
that the elements adequately and fairly described the programs they had conducted. 
Some respondents did point out, however, that the Ust of objectives used to collect 
data did not include psycho motor objectives, although the study instrument did 
contain an "other” category. Three programs with apparent psycho motor objectives 
were identified'in later analysis, although their objectives were stated too vaguely to 
be useful in classifying the programs. 

I 

The criterion comprehensiveness cannot be fully tested, of course, for new 
programs are being developed daily. In theory, however, such new programs could 
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e C,,3smed .ithln the t^poiog.. it Is helteved that the results of the three tests 
. reported Shove p^vtde evidence sufficient to wa.ant the conclusion that the elements 
Of the typology essentially satisfy the criterion comprehensiveness. 

UseJ&4lness 

. ^ ^ 

its elements stimulate thought about educational problemc, » 

' . ‘ problems and programs. Specifically, 

, e typology and its elements (1) should describe and d»f< 

... ““ ® ^ define programs with precision; 

( ) should generate relationships, questions and v. 

questions, and hypotheses for research purposes; 

Snd (3) should h©lp to solvit Li 

pro lems. In determining the usefulness of this 

scheme, there were three sources of data* int^rr < 

data. ( 1 ) interviews with seven conference 

personnel and four professors of adult education- f 91 » . 

.. “““®«“'=aUon,(2)areviewof,literatuTeonresi- 
dential programs and related disciplines- and ill a I < ■ 

panes, and (3) a logical analysis of the relation- 
ships, structure, and categories of the scheme. 

Several specific uses, questions and studies were identitted and Illustrated’ 
and perhaps it is most appropriate to consider first the wa,s in which the three pro- 
■ar^ed,^s (inte^ction patterns, objectives, and time, are useful:, ~ • 

of.the programTle°mentT^‘^°'’ 

(b) ^ascription of situations for experimental roaa u a 

such as: experimental research studies on questions 

tea to me interaction process employed? 

(2) To what extent does time mak<a =, 

specific objectives or utilizing certl^nTr 

utilizing certain interaction processes? 

(c. Planning and designlnq of reaidonn,.! „ 

employing the three elements and f-hn '"av be enhanced by 

other. elements and Consciously relating them to each 



ir 












. (d) The elements mciy be applied to a wide variety of teaching- learning 
situations for adult and youth for the creation of effective Learning 
experiences. 

The typology may be used in some of the ways indicated above and in other 

ways: 

(a) The organization of literature according to the program types would 
be helpful in discovering the current state of knovvdedge and 
practice relating to each type of program. 

(b) Description of programs would be helpful in conducting a variety of 
comparative research studies. 

(c) The planning and designing of programs can be enhanced by considering 
the several types of programs identified in this study and applying 
them to the solution of particular educational problems. 

implications for practice have been suggested, as well as research questions 
and studies which would increase our understanding of learning and programming in 
residential centers. It is believed that the practical and theoretical uses of the 
typology and its elements suggested by those interviewed, by the search of literature, 
and by logical analysis of the scheme, are sufficiently significant and numerous 
enough to meet the criterion of usefulness to the field of residential adult education. 
Of course, the ultimate test of usefulness will be the extent to which the typology 
Is utilized in the ways indicated above. — - - ^ v ■ 



Consistency 

The criterion consistency was defined in this study as the extent to which 
the“typology is in accordance with the theoretical views expressed in research 
findings on residential programs. This criterion is an attempt to determine whether 
or not the typology approaches the level of sophisticatiori and power of explanation 
necessary to be labelled a taxonomy of residential programs. 
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The typology and Its elements employ a number of distinctions which are 
consistent with theory and research findings in educational, sociological, and 
psychological literature. The Taxonomy of Educational Objectives, jfor example, 
serves as the basis for the categories and organization of the objectives element 
used in the study. ^ A distinction between individual and group objectives employed 

O 

is one made by Raven. The interaction element is based upon and is consistent 
with concepts developed by Verner^ and Ginther, and it also draws upon ideas 
described by Bergevin, Morris, and Smith. ^ Principles of organization and timing 
from Tyler's curriculum development rationale were employed in discriminating among 
program types in the typology. ^ The Importance and use of timing in temporary 
systems is consistent with the concepts of Miles, a social psychologist,^ 

Krathwohl, Bloom and Masia also cite studies which suggest that there are 
certain relationships between different levels of objectives and different inter- 
action patterns.*^ Specifically, the typology is constructed in such a way that the 

1 Bloom, Taxonomy; Handbook I; ; Krathwohl, Bloom, and Masia^- Taxonomy; 
Handbook II. 

^B. Raven, "Workshop Planning and Evaluatioh-^A Problem" Solving Approach," 
lournal of Educational Sociology . XXVI, No. 7 (1953), 318-26. 

^Verner, A Conceptual Scheme. - , . 

4 

Ginther, "Conceputal Model. •• 

^Peul Bergevin, Dwight Morris, and Robert M. Smith, Adult Education Pro- 
^dures; A Handbook of Tested Patterns for Effective ParticiDatlon (Greenwich: The 
Sea bury Press, 1963). 

'SRalph W. Tyler, Basic Principles of Curriculum and Instruction (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1950). 

^Matthew B. Miles, "On Temporary Systems, " in Innovation in Education, 
ed. Matthew B. Miles (New York; Bureau of Publication, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1964). 

^Krathwohl, Bloom and Masia, Taxonomy; Handbook IT^ p. 77. 
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lower level objectives are associated with a wide variety of both. didactic and dialec- 
tical program formats, while the higher levels of the typology are associated principally 
with dialectical formats. This relationship is consistent also with findings reported 
by Verner and Dickinson in an analysis of research on lectures. ^ Certain program 
types identified in this study are consistent with three "temporary systems" identified 
by Miles. His "program changing system" Is similar in purpose and process to type 
D. 2 of this study; his "person changing system" is similar to program types A. 2, 

B.i. and B. 4; and his "structure changing system" is similar to program types B. 3 
aird C.2. 

Both theoretical formulations and research findings on residential adult educa- 
tion are scarce, for almost no research has been conducted on programs as such. 

Aker, for example, found no theoretical formulations on residential adult education, 
and only six on group methods tangentially related to residential programs,^ • 

In conclusion, the number of research studies directly relevant to the typology 
* 

Is extremely small and because;# of the sparseness of solid research findings, 

/ 

It is difficult to assert that the typology meets the criterion of consistency. On the 
other .hand, it is not accurate to say that the typology clearly does not meet the 
criterion. The evidence is simply inadequate to make a firm judgment either way, 
but the small amount of evidence that is available suggests that the typology is 
more consistent than inconsistent with the research findings. Thus^ the typology 
must be considered a high order classification scheme with some of the attributes 
of a taxonomy, but without the foundation of empirical research findings necessary 



^Coolie -Verner and Gary Dickinson, "The Lecture, An Analysis and Review 
of Research, " Adult Education. XVII, No. 2 (Winter, 1967), 85-100. 

2Miles‘, "On Temporary Systems, " pp. 445-52. 

3 George F. Aker, Adult Education Procedures. Methods, and Techniques; 

A Classified and Annotated Bibliography. 1953-63 (Syracuse: The Library of Con- 
tinuing Edjication and University College, Syracuse University, 1965). 
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to. warrant the label ol' a taxonomy. The resolution of this question will have to 
await the results of further research, hopefully some of It done with the aid of 
the classification scheme developed In this study. 

Acceptance. 

The criterion . acpeptanpe was defined In this study as the extent to which the 

scheme Is accepted and used by workers In the field of residential adult education. 

.Evidence from eleven interviews with conference personnel an'd professors of adult 

education, and information gathered from other practitioners. Indicate tentative 

acceptance of the program elements and the typology in Its present form. One 

conference director, for example, in giving his opinion of the program elements, 
said: 

I think it will be well accepted and partly because . , . there is an 

InSch applicability of it. The specific way^ 

it So vpq T'^ ^ ^ became more and more clear as I worked with 
it, So, yes, I m very optimistic about that. 

Conference planners cited a variety of ways that they Intended to use the elements, 
uch as in helping program planning committees to specify more concretely the 
characteristics of programs, and to expand the committee members’ Ideas on pro- 
gram possibilities. Three of the four professors cited ways that they Intended to use 
the elements In their teaching and research activities. Including using the Interaction 

diagrams and organizational Ideas to apply to conceptual frameworks the,t had develop- 

ed. . ..... — - ... . . • ■■ — - ■ - ■ 



Kafka is' presently doing a study on the extent to which three determinants c 
residential adult education are associated with the participants' level of cognitive 




unpubliSrPh Residential Adult Education Effectiveness, " 

Sess Department of Education, University of Chicago, In 
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achievement In two different types of programs. He applied this typology to the 
kinds of programs he. studied and found it helpful in describing dlfEerences among 
them.^ k.-The usage of the typology in his study indicates some usefulness and 
acceptance of it. 

The criterion acceptance cannot be tested fully in the present study because 

acceptance of the typology depends on use by other people, and it has not received 

wide distribution. The evidence gathered to date, however, does suggest tentative 

Evideiir-'. ircn: 'a:e'"e:' -n'er;--- - ’• 

acceptance among nearly all persons who have had an opportunity to study or use 

the typology. A more definitive conclusion must await wider dissemination to the 



field of adult education. 

In conclusion, the typology and its elements appear to satisfy, for the most 

i 

part, the five criteria of communicability , comprehensiveness , usefulness , con - 
sistency . and acceptance which were established to test the typology. 



Limitations of the Study 

There is an inherent difficulty in studying something which involves human 

behavior and how that behavior is interpretea by other people. This is especially 

harsci-'r:.: -- 

so when the entities studied are not fully tangible — for while programs- examined 

re:.-, pc-c 

in this study existed in time, they left behind necessarily only a pa rtiaF record, not 
a complete, minute-by-minute fully documented record. 

It is possible that there was some distortion in the data collected on programs 
Respondents were asked to describe programs several months after they took -place, 
and they were also asked to describe what the planners (i.e. , the conference co- 
ordinators themselves) and the teachers intended to have happen in the program 
with respect to the three elements — objectives, interaction patterns, and time 



allotments. What actually happened In a given program may have colored the 

respondent's memory of what was intended to happen, and therefore some 

distortion may have been introduced into descriptions of individual programs. 

In addition, many planners do not really have clearly in mind themselves what 
they Vi^ant to have happen. 

A higher inter- and intra-rater agreement on tests of objectivity and re- 
liability would be desirable. The percentages of agreement might well have 
been higher if some of the conference personnel had had more cases to describe 
As with most methodologies, the inductive method selected for this study 



had its own inherent limitations. Perhaps the major disadvantage of the process 
is that it does not have clearly defined parameters for the admission of evidence, 
and therefore the Investigator may explore a number of "blind alley's" before he 
discovers the boundaries of his study or the central focus of his concerns. Thus, 
at decision points, the process requires a great deal of interpretation by the in- 
vestigator. In this, particular study, however, this possible limitation was thought 
to be an advantage because of the complexity of the data to be analyzed, and the 



State of the art in residential adult education. 



impli cations for Further Research 

The typology developed in this study suggests a number of uses , questions 
hypotheses and studies. 

The typology and its elements, each of which is ordered according to 
hierarchical principles, permit the review and organization of research and 
descriptive literature on residential programs, program objectives, and methods 
or processes, with a view toward Identifying gaps In our knowledge. One review 
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of,. the. literature showed that a great deal of research has been done on both the 
lecture and the group discussion, but almost none has been conducted on pro~ 
cesses: that fall between these two extremes. Similar studies could be done on 
the^Uterature concerning program goals and program types, If writers were to 
describe in sufficient detail the objectives and processes employed in programs 
on which research has been conducted. 

ii5::.l:?^he typology and its elements permit rigorous and precise description and 

■ ■' n 

definition- of a program' in terms of its goals, interaction processes, timing, and 
related .factors, . If used by persons in the field,- the typology should make it 
easier to communicate about programs, to interpret research findings on programs, 
nnd to know the extent to which two programs being compared are similar or 
dissimilar. 

The typology and its elements make possible a large number of both practical 
and theoretical comparative studies. "With a clear definition of a program provided 
by the various elements, it is now possible to study intensively a given type of 
program to understand its dynamics and the interrelationships among its various 
s-essiohs and parts. The development of a program profile reflecting the pro- 
portion of different types of programs conducted in a given residential center .would 
be- an extremely worthwhile undertaking and could have implications for staffing, 
allocation of resources, changes in program emphasis, and changes in physical 
facilities. The variety of ways in which programs can be compared or studied 
will permit a number of research investigations fjcussed on adult learning and 
achievement, in a variety of settings, under a variety of conditions . 

The typology and its elements demonstrate clear relationships with the 
literature of other disciplines such as psychology, sociology, communication, 
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and the larger field of education. Theories and research findings from these 
disciplines should aid in conducting studies which employ any one of a variety 
of points of view. For example, the study of an individual's behavior in various 
settings under various interaction conditions is clearly an educational-socio- 
logical- psycho logical problem, worthy of investigation from a variety of points 
of view, including interdisciplinary approaches. 

.The elements and the typology may also suggest a variety of ideas on the 

planning and designing of new programs, or ways to introduce variations into 
current programs. 

Another outcome of the study was that the program elements were thought 
by respondents to be useful in describing almost any teaching-learning situation 
for adults. This finding increases the usefulness of the elements in carrying out 
comparative studies of programs in different settings. In addition, research find-r 
ings on non-residential programs may be interpreted and related to residential 
programs if the elements are used as suggested above. 

To what extent is the "planned" or "intended" program actually carried 
out? This investigation has been a study of the intentions of planners and teachers 
after the fact. It has also been a study of the program as an entity taking place 
at a specific time. What changes or adjustments are normally made in programs ' 
as they are executed? How realistic is the planning? A comparative study of the 
..planned program versus the actual program, involving prediction and direct obser- 
vation, respectively, would be one appropriate means for discovering answers to 
these questions. 

I 

Is the typology truly hierarchical In nature? The elements and the typology 
are based upon organizing principles and are logically structured hierarchically 
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in line with existing research findings. Would additional research suggest a 
different structure? An empirical test of the typology's hierarchical structure 
is a logical next investigation. 



c O'*"** ^ ■ — 



Are there additional program types? ’’Instuutions or organizations not a 
part of this study, may have developed different types of programs. How would 
such types be encompassed by the typology in its present form? Programs from 






a wide variety of institutions should be examined to test further the compre- 



»v» w. m ^ t ^ 



pianr.-...” ar-c, _ _ , 

hensiveness of the typology. In addition, experiments could be undertaken to 

currer:' “ .• . ' ■ 

try to plan and conduct conferences on the basis of logical possible extensions 

of the typology, , 

The inductive method permits the admission, of a wide variety of. data, 






theories,, and points of view in an attempt to identify the real issues and con- 
cerns relevant to the broadly defined study area. This was particularly Important 
In this study because of the complex nature of the residential adult education 
program which has not had much attention in educational theory. One of the 
implications of this study, it would seem, relates to the possible use of the 
inductive methodology in other areas of adult education where data are complex 



e 



..and the best way of coherently organizing data is not immediately clear, 

This typology may help to illustrate to other Investigators how one portion 
of the field of adult education can be systematically organized and described. 



In add£tion7 the tj^ology 7eiat¥i^esidintTar^fdgram¥'to~the*"c , 

and research of the larger field of education. It should also help the practicing 
residential adult educator to gain a better understanding of the nature and type 
of program he conducts. 
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A Concluding Note 

The major outcome of this study is a typology of programs which describes, 
defines, and relates programs systematically to each other in ways which will 

permit rigorous empirical investigations to further our understanding of such pro- 

¥ 

grams. A large number of potential investigations have been suggested. In fact, 
it is clear that the field of residential adult education is richer in its questions 
than in its answers. This typology, therefore, is submitted to the field in the 
hope that other persons will be stimulated to use it, to test it, and to refine it, 

and at the same time to answer some of the questions that have been posed by 

it. 
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